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THE SHORT-EARED OWL SASKATCHEWAN 


WALTER GOELITZ 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


URING the summer 1917 spent six weeks, from May June 13, six- 
teen miles south Regina, the capital Saskatchewan, working 

1200-acre grain farm. that region the land very flat with not tree 
bush break the horizon. The only irregularities seen upon the smooth 
prairie are the houses, located usually mile more apart, and the numerous 
large straw piles. Most the land now under cultivation, but scattered 
about are still some tracts virgin prairie lots from half section 
two sections extent. During the first half stay the soil was still wet 
and swampy from the melted snow, and the lower and shallow draws 
were covered with vast sheets water, sometimes covering thousands acres. 
Evaporation went rather quickly because the brisk winds which blew the 
greater part the time. 

had very little time scout after birds and nests, since work began 
4:00 and lasted until from 7:30 9:00 M.; but the 
daylight hours was able spend short time looking for nests the 
evening, and course Sundays. Even so, the greater number finds 
were made while work the fields. 

Short-eared Owls (Asio flammeus) were much evidence, both upon the 
prairie and the fields wheat and oat stubble. flushed during bright 
day they would invariably flap away few rods and then come back settle 
near the place from which they started. dark cloudy days they would 
fly about for longer time and even would hunt for food under such 
tions. remember watching owl one day follow dog about marshy 
part stubble field for nearly hour. did not have nest the vicin- 
ity, the action need not have been result protective instincts. There 
the possibility being simply curiosity, and again may that the owl 


| 
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was watching for mice which the dog might from the bunches stub- 
ble and trash. 

nearly could tell from pellets found the fields and about nests, 
the food consisted solely mice. these there seemed enough last for 
years come, for while drilling discing mice were nearly always sight, 
scampering away from front the machines for dear life. signs birds 
were found any the pellets. 

Until the present season acquaintance with this owl has been 
and limited that state the brief period during the winter when 
are found commonly clumps evergreen trees. was anxious find 
nest and was correspondingly excited when stumbled the first one, 


SING 


Fig. 12. Nest EGGS SHORT-EARED OWL; SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA, MAY 
19, 1917. 


May 19. might better said that rode over it, for was discing 640- 
acre field stubble with six horse outfit when owl suddenly flushed just 
front the horses, and was interested watching the bird fly away 
that did not notice the nest until had been run over. Quickly examined 
the nine eggs contained, and found all but one perfect condition, the one 
having slight where blade had grazed it. The nest was merely 
hollow, lined with grass, stubble and few downy owl feathers. Incubation 
some the eggs was about two-thirds advanced, while others were nearly 
fresh. continued work, and the next day, Sunday, visited the spot 
again take pictures (see fig. 12) and collect the eggs. 
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Two days later, May 22, was drilling flax another part the same 
field, where had not yet been disced. was standing the seed box and 
keeping weather eye open for ducks other birds flush, when owl flew 
from beside the horses. short search revealed the nest, containing seven 
fresh, pearl-like eggs. This nest varied little from the first one found, the main 
difference being less amount lining. 

May found another field wheat stubble about mile 
from that which the first two nests were found. While driving back and 
forth across the field, which, the way, was mile long and mile wide, no- 
ticed number white objects scattered within radius three feet 
ground already disced. Upon examination they proved owl eggs and only 
one the six eggs found was damaged the least. The nest, located some 
white feathers, did not differ markedly from the others. The eggs were 
bated one-half. 

Sunday, June another workman the farm told nest had 
noticed the day before. immediately saddled pony and rode out have 
look. that part the field which was directed had burned off the 
stubble week previous. All through the burnt part were small patches 
stubble which had been too damp burn, and was one these that saw 
owl brooding her nest and glaring with wide-open rode 
within ten feet the nest before she flew off and disclosed set seven eggs. 
Incubation was well along. 

was June that found third owl nest, more precisely, the re- 
inains nest, this same field. was dragging the disced ground with 
six-horse, spike-toothed harrow when noticed some eggs disappearing under 
the machine. managed find two whole eggs and several shells 
about, and one week-old owl nearly covered with soil. nest was manufactured 
short order and the owl installed. the next trip down the field the old 
bird was seen brooding her new nest nothing had happened. 

Ravinia, December 12, 1917. 


NOTES THE NESTING HABITS THE WHITE-THROATED SWIFT 
COLORADO 


WM. BRADBURY 


WITH SIX PHOTOS 


the January, 1917, number THE might seem superfluous 
chronicle own observations, but the Editor has suggested these 
mighi prove interesting, only for comparison corroboration. 

Early June, 1916, Mr. Figgins, Director the Colorado Museum 
Natural History, returning from mountain trip reported number White- 
throated Swifts (Aeronautes melanoleucus) about promising nesting site 
near Hot Sulphur Springs, Grand County, After fully 
the matter, provided quite complete collecting equipment for cliff work, in- 
eluding block and tackle, sailor swing outfit and good for two hun- 


FTER the excellent article Mr. Hanna the White-throated Swift 
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Fig. 18. NESTING SITES WHITE-THROATED SWIFT WERE THE FACE THE BLUFF LIT- 
TLE RIGHT CENTER PICTURE; DEBRIS SLOPE BASE; GRAND RIVER, COL- 


ORADO, IN FORE, 


dred feet work, rope ladders, anchors, miner’s picks, cold chisels, ete. 
June 24, with three experienced young assistants, took train, crossing the 
Continental Divide elevation 11,666 feet that evening, and located and 
briefly prospected our ground, two miles distant from our stopping place. 


ute 


Fig. 14. SHOWING FROM ABOVE AND IN REAR THE SEQUESTERED PINNACLES THE FACES OF 
WHICH WERE FAVORITE NESTING SITES OF THE WHITE-THROATED SWIFT; GRAND RIVER, 


COLORADO, 
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The cliffs where the birds were seen, bordering the Grand River, east 
Sulphur Springs, are mixed lava formation, with some parts hard, ring- 
ing material, and others cracked, crumbling formation, intermixed with 
seams and deposits soft lava ash, through which the river has its way 
ages past. The visible base the cliffs the top steep slope debris, 
extending the Grand River several hundred feet below (see fig. 13). The 
mesa above the cliffs open rolling country covered with sage brush and na- 
grass. 

The day following our arrival felt our way around the base 
the bluffs, times starting displace- 
ments rock that rolled, bounded and 
smashed their way the foot the 
slope below us. the air there was 
abundance Cliff Swallows, inter- 
mixed with number Violet-greens 
and oceasional Swift; and were, 
course, constantly watching the last 
mentioned, alert locate their entrance 
and departure from 
cating nest sites. Several these en- 
were spotted which were 
cessible from above, owing not only 
the extremely rotten and treacherous 
character the surrounding material, 
but also the fact that they were 
steeples pinnacles, separated 
from the main bluff. Crevices 
for nesting sites the sides these 
steeples were generally overhung 
projecting rock. (See fig. 14.) 

The first available prospect, located 
Niedrach through the presence ‘of 
excrement about eight feet up, and 
which was able climb, was 
horizontal crevice about two and one- 
half width, sloping slightly 
downward and partly filled, places, 
with lava, sand and vegetable matter 
evidently deposited the wind (see Fig. 15. 


NESTING CREVICE WHITE- 


fig. reaching the THROATED SWIFT, SHOWING METHOD 
Swift darted forth nearly his face, GAINING ACCESS, 

and caught site its mate retreating 

back into the crevice, from which was not seen emerge. Less than 


hour’s work resulted collecting, from point about eighteen inches back, our 
first nest, containing four fresh eggs. 

This seemed ‘‘dead that were greatly encouraged, and soon 
spotted second prospect nearly vertical crevice about ten feet 
shaped chimney. This was overhung with suspiciously loose looking ma- 
terial that brought couple long fence rails from the river 
below and pried loose several hundred pounds rock, large chunks 
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which bounded and smashed down the slope. Then, standing Burns’s shoui- 
ders, who turn was braced Oslar and myself, Neidrach commenced oper- 
ation with hammer and chisel; but the material was hard and progress slow, 
and the crevice made bend beyond which could neither see, feel nor lo- 
cate with feelers, abandoned for the day. 

Next day packed six-foot ladder from which Neidrach resumed 
work, the bird being seen enter the nest and leave again. The ladder was 
steadied Burns and Oslar, and after much work cutting with pick, ham- 
mer and chisels, and bar, falling rock suddenly struck Burns the head, 
knocking him the ground senseless for several minutes. Only quick action 
the part Oslar and myself saved Neidrach from taking header from the 


Fig. 16. MAKING THE SECOND LIFT REACH THE SITE NEST NUMBER TWO; BRAD- 

BURY IN FOREGROUND, 
sliding ladder, and the work that prospect was abandoned. Several other 
were located that were inaccessible from above, though among them 
there were two about forty feet and ten feet apart that seemed might pos- 
sibly reached ladders from below. 

The next day had hauled from the village and the slope six- 
teen-foot painter’s ladder, and proceeded work the last-named prospects. 
The ladder was held two men, while the third mounted the first bench, 
where supported the upper end the ladder until the two others joined 
him. Then the ladder was drawn up, placed, and held almost main strength 
the uneven, crumbling footing, while the first available site was carefully 
explored. This proved contain unfinished nest only. The other prospect 
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could not reached from this nor was there any secure footing 
which the ladder, after being drawn the third lift, placed 
reach the diagonal explored. However, after securing the best 
rest possible for the upper end, the lower extremity was supported two men 
the insecure footing available, while the third man climbed the 
crack the rock. From this point, and without any disaster, secured nest 
number two, with four nearly fresh eggs, placed about two feet back the 
crevice. (See fig. 16.) 

While watching and admiring the powerful, graceful, and apparently ef- 
fortless flight these unrivalled masters the air, noticed what appeared 
conflict midair, which two birds fluttered, and fell 
with broken wing, ten twenty feet before separating. had heard their 
copulating flight, but was still somewhat skeptical. Neidrach assured me, 
however, that had frequently noticed 
this while company with Mr. Lin- 
Curator Ornithology, Colorado 
Museum Natural History, who had 
taken them the act. Mr. Lincoln veri- 
fies this statement and adds that May, 
1915, while collecting trip 
Paradox Valley, Colorado, frequently 
observed this curious action. two 
collected with single shot the 
two birds while the act, and both times 
one proved male, the other 
male. Examination the sexual organs 
showed them full breeding 
tion. The difference about month be- 
tween the date his observations and 
own accounted for the difference 
seasons, altitude and latitude. 

The the four days 
spent these cliffs was much repeti- 
tion the foregoing, the nest sites dis- 
covered being protected overhanging 
projections and mostly the sides 
one was located the face the main bluff back some steeples, perhaps 
one hundred feet below the mesa above, and thirty feet above the top chim- 
ney slide, which one the boys laboriously climbed. anchored and low- 
ered the swing outfit with view raising him the nest, but the swing 
passing the projections, and the manipulation the rope afterwards, contin- 
ued displacing such volumes loose materials that would have been suicidal 
have attempted reaching the nest. Raven’s nest and also Red-tailed 
nest, similarly located different points the main cliff, were aban- 
for the same reason. 

This year (1917), with three assistants, revisited this same site auto- 
mobile, when day and half hard and conscientious work was but repe- 
tition the foregoing experience, except that nests located could 
reached from below above, and none was taken. return Denver, 


Fig. FEET FROM THE BOT- 
TOM, BUT UNABLE REACH NEST 
SITE BENEATH PROJECTING ROCK, 
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dispatched couple experienced young field men site canyon the 
base Pikes Peak, this state, with full equipment and instructions employ 
any necessary local assistance. They were the ground seven days, during 
which time they spotted over dozen nest sites. every case the nests were 
located soft crumbling limestone, and were mostly inaccessible from any 
point any means. reference fig. will give better idea the 


Fig. 18. NEST AND EGGS WHITE-THROATED SWIFT (SET NO. 1); TAKEN NEAR 
PHUR SPRINGS, JUNE 24, 1916, BRADBURY. 
Photo by J. D. Figgins. 


methods employed than many words mine would do. 

The third day, July 12, they phoned that they had spent full day 
one site find only half-completed nest, while most their other attempts 
were equally They had, however, located one promising nest 
twenty feet back and twelve feet up, cave located 150 more 
feet below the top cliff and seventy-five feet above the creek below. They 
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had succeeded getting extension ladder this nest, and, without disturb- 
ing it, discovered that contained two eggs. 

July 15, this nest was visited for the fourth time, the parent bird being 
present each and still contained but two eggs, was taken, 
together with the bird. One egg proved almost fresh, while the other was 
about one-third advanced examination the female proved that 
she would have laid more. The nature the cavity which the nest was 
placed made impossible determine whether not other eggs 


from the nest and lost the crevice. 


MEASUREMENTS NESTS, INCHES 


Outside Inside 
Set No. Depth Length and breadth Depth Length and breadth 
1.50 1.00 4.00x3.50 
1.75 4.50x3.40 1.10 3.70x3.00 


Nest no. 1.—Base bottom, feathers with slight intermixture fine grass 
blades. The balance the nest contains visible vegetable matter whatever, but the 
whole structure thoroughly glued together that feather grass blade can re- 
moved without tearing loose. The mass not stiff, but extremely soft and flexible. 
(See fig. 18.) 

Nest no. 2.—This much more flimsy affair, though finished haste the 
remains old nest, one side and the bottom being thin seen through. 
Probably per cent grass and the balance feathers; the total bulk not one-third that 

Nest no. 3.—Is practically the same number except that occasional spear 
grass visible. The whole nest, however, probably per cent feathers. 


MEASUREMENTS EGGS, INCHES 


Set. no. 1 Set no. 2 Set no. 3 
-91x.59 
-89x.58 -92x.53 -90x.58 
.89x.60 -85x.56 


Measurements Lincoln, Curator Ornithology, Colorado Museum Nat- 
ural History. 


Nests nos. and when taken were teeming with vermin from the size 
bed-bug down, and upon arrival Denver were placed tight box with 
carbon bisulphide for their destruction. the bottom each nest was at- 
tached considerable quantities light downy fluffy material, seemingly the 
remains feathers eaten moths other insects. The eggs were all more 
less spotted with insect excrement, but failure give explicit instruc- 
tions the contrary, this was washed off blowing the eggs with water, but 
still shows some extent set no. 

interesting study the varying amount ingenuity and apparent 
reasoning with which nature has endowed the different species enable them 
protect their nests and young during the breeding season. examples: 
Protective coloration eggs and young without nest, shelter, cover, 
the Mountain Plover; the selection isolated, barren island, gulls; the 
retreat beneath the surface the ground, hole tree, the suspension from 
the end limb that will support neither mammal nor hawk; the and 
camouflage the nest the hummer, kinglet, ete,; the hasty covering the 
eggs and the noiseless submersion the grebe; the broken wing stunt the 
Mourning Dove and many others; the trickery and subterfuge the ptarmi- 
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gan, other times relying solely protective coloration; and the face 
cliff between sky and water, the Cliff Swallow. 

But the White-throated Swift has and outfigured them all 
the selection its nest site and construction comfortable nest,—out 
reach floods, storms, sliding rocks, reptiles, predatory mammals and birds, 
and the wisest ones beyond the depredations the most enthusiastic oological 
crank unless the life the latter insured for twice its value! This bird has 
eliminated practically every danger its home except the vermin, and why 
has not figured this out also difficult for understand. 

Denver, Colorado, February 11, 


RETURN THE DAKOTA LAKE REGION 


FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


(Continued from page 70) 


BIRDS THE UNBROKEN PRAIRIE 


LAND bordering the Sweetwaters was nearly all grain, but three 
miles the northeast, the section lines, there was still strip ori- 
ginal, unbroken prairie, found satisfaction when invited 

family dinner the grandparents our little school boy. the farm-house 
was torn repairs the moment, ‘‘cook car’’ left the yard 
threshing outfit, car twenty feet long ten wide stilted four wheels, 
was used emergency dining-room, greatly delectation, was 
first opportunity examine one. climbed the high front steps—taken 
before starting the road that the four horses might driven from the 
front door—and sat benches drawn the long table fitted serve 
twenty thirty men and looked with curiosity the stove the end the 
car and the protected trays for dishes against the walls, the old settlers told in- 
teresting tales the early days the prairie. 

When they had come pioneers 1884, prairie fires were real danger, 
was easy matter get lost the big sloughs with grass standing seven 
eight feet high, and buffalo bones strewed the ground. cart trains 
Sioux, with squaws and papooses, used come from Fort Totten pick the 
bones ship out for fertilizer, and the primitive ungreased wooden with 
wheels five feet high—coming usually trains from seven eleven but 
train twenty-eight cars—as the pioneer expressed it, ‘‘squawked 
they could heard crossing the Belgrade Bridge four miles away. For 
Tour five years after the first settlers came, the Indians kept picking 
bones’’, which gives slight idea the hordes buffalo that once roamed 
that part the prairie. 

the narrow strip unbroken prairie that left, few Prairie Chickens 
were still found. When the hunting season opened, the sound shots 
the Grandfather exclaim regretfully, ‘‘He’s got them!’’ But the only ones 
seen the neighborhood were the road between the two farmhouses 
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beside grassy slough. Here, went and came, old hen was flushed 
our dog, and she ran around distractedly that she must have had young 
hiding. 

Another worried parent—a blue Marsh Hawk—flew toward me, almost 
me, when was exploring the strip prairie, uttering the familiar keck-eck 
that reminded Stump Lake experience four years previous. When 
satisfied, retreated, and flew down the ground small slough where 
was probably watching for meadow mice. Four days later the brown mother 
Marsh Hawk rose noisily from patch knee-high snowberry, where was 
much pleased find nest with three eggs and two decidedly brownish downy 
young, whose heads wabbled about weakly over their brother eggs. One 
them made very faint noise and opened its black bill twice, looking 
its parent passed over. Both parents flew above head while was 
looking the young, but had met with much worse treatment the hands 
their relatives, did not pay much attention them, and they soon de- 
sisted. 

One the Hawks, surprise, was chased Black Tern, bird 
which usually with its own affairs that peace reigns its 
neighborhood. wondered were the one saw beating over the open 
slough close when suddenly chased after Kingbird, chased closely 
and persistently and rancorously that were not pecked the back, deep 
dent was made his gray matter, for fled precipitately through the sky, 
going out into its grayness. Perhaps this had given the mild mannered Tern 
new idea which was applying the Marsh Hawk! 

Ever since experience with four years previous, when the old 
birds refused believe interest their young and treated with un- 
remitting suspicion and hostility, had been regretting that had not had 
blind from which study them. Now had borrowed blind, and here was 
nest watch only three miles from home. Remembering the long interval 
during which the young had stayed about the Stump Lake nest—four 
five did not hurry back. Nine days later, armed with camp stool, 
camera, and blind, eager for intimate study birds whom faulty meth- 
ods had antagonized before, made way cautiously back the 
was empty! was greatly taken aback. All well laid plans had gone agley! 
Marsh Hawks, all birds, robbed their young! Perhaps their too easy ac- 
ceptance presence was the clue. But what enemies were abroad take 
advantage them? Could have been one the numerous marauding wood 
pussies 

examined the nest ruefully—it was all there was left for do, for 
not even parent was seen the neighberhood. The nest, which was 
rather small, was well placed dry knoll above the slough the middle 
snowberry patch. passageway about yard length led from the 
edge the bushes carpeted with grass like that which lined 
Possibly lining material the builders had dropped parts their 
loads and had gradually tramped good path. Near the outer entrance, the 
passageway was about ten inches wide, but narrowed concealed gateway 
the nest. the bushes about two feet from the nest was large bare spot 
which the old Hawks may have lit when feeding the young. 

From the edge slough which the Marsh Hawk had been seen standing 
—one the deceptive grassy sloughs that you start walk across and suddenly 


’ 
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find yourself wading—a brown Bittern rose, and painfully stiff, conscious 
pose—neck bent and bill held pointedly straight out before it—flew over the 
slough and disappeared. Ducks also passed over and Black Tern beat back and 
forth, while beautiful red prairie lilies, glowing tiger lilies the prairie, held the 
sun their chalices till was thrilling look down into their radiant cups. 

Near the Hawk’s nest, bushes surrounding strawberry and 
anemone patch, twice flushed Short-eared Owl, and once when rose with 
full mouthed muff, muff, looking about, beside bush found jack rabbit 
feet and bits white fur. Among the low bushes this strip prairie, many 
small sparrows flitted about, the Savannah singing usual, the Clay-colored 
his spicy ditty, and the Vesper adding his musical quota, while Bobolinks 
and Western Meadowlarks contributed their lovely songs. 

But best all the birds this strip prairie was the Upland Plover, 
whose great economic importance and rapidly decreasing numbers should make 
the especial charge those who are privileged share its home. Its bub- 
bling call first drew attention, and after little search discovered 
brown bird running along between rows young wheat about its height, 
hunched over make itself less conspicuous. Three others flew around 
high over head with characteristic level flight, upheld quick wing beats and 
uttering notes that have been well syllabified Langille quip-ip-ip-ip, 
found the lovely birds last! Besides the alarm notes, they 
had song beautiful musical notes, including run and clear whistle. 

When went out the prairie, Plover circled around and, 
after little, putting its feet down ahead its body, dropped down the 
ground, where, with long neck raised full height above its plump form, 
walked around inspecting me. intent was this inspection that 
came within twenty feet me, looking inquiringly with its big gen- 
tle eyes, saying quip-ip-ip-ip, quip-ip-ip-ip reproachful tones its feelings 
had been hurt obtrusiveness. When remonstrating with this way 
held its bill wide open that could see down its yellow throat. The whole per- 
formance was strikingly comical and voluble that afterwards, when the bill 
was closed, contrast Bartramia seemed surprisingly self contained and reti- 
cent. 

Walking around front me, presumably holding attention for the 
protection brood hidden the grass, would chatter and through 
variety motions, sometimes walked nodding its head like Pipit, some- 
times standing erect throwing its head and long bill forward with curious 
Heron-like spearing gesture, after which would stand with neck angle. 
These various motions, employed the family must certainly help- 
ful young looking for dun parents. And protectively colored are 
the Upland Plover that the young need just such help, for even the long neck 
inconspicuous the grass, the dark narrow line ‘down hold- 
ing the eye that the roundness the lighter part fades into the background 
and the neck reduced almost grass line. The young, whose benefit 
all this fine work Nature accrues, this case were undoubtedly hidden 
the grass not far away; for faint whistles that did not succeed locating 
were apparently answered loud liquid given quick imperative tones 
whee’tahwhah—presumably Ploverese for ‘‘Keep 
second parent was probably watching the brood, for once caught its note. 
looked about, jack rabbit which with banners flying seemed all white 
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tail, and went bounding off over the prairie flowers. And how 
bright and pretty the flowers looked !—white, pink, yellow, and blue. 

Three days later anxious parents flew over meet approach, none 
appeared question presence the dry knoll; but beyond the slough, be- 
tween two beautiful oblongs solid yellow mustard lay strip brown 
earth recently plowed traction engine with its gangplow that had been 
watching moved back and forth the horizon, and from this direction 
Plover voices were coming. crossing the first fragrant mustard field, en- 
joying its vivid color and sweet odor with its suggestion the head high mus- 
tard fields southern California, heard voices down among the stalks 
that imagined were those the young Plover, and pair adults flew 
about, disturbed when getting their evening meal from the dark mellow earth. 

One the pair lit the plowed ground, its long neck bent like Her- 
on’s and, stilted its long legs, trotted toward opening wide its bill 
taking task. Flying again took turn around over the 
afterwards realighting and walking within about twenty feet me, 
close that could distinguish the fine barring its neck and sides. Black 
Terns went with their thin ck, Marsh Hawk swept over the mustard, 
Bobolink sang, and the breeze brought the heliotrope-like fragrance the 
beautiful yellow acre. 

About two weeks later when went take last look for the Plover, they 
had apparently left the neighborhood, but had memorable walk. Making 
way slowly through the blooming mustard, had once again the rare prai- 
rie experience encompassing clouds closing about me; but this time the 
golden acre was the circle enclosed, sun-filled peaceful acre reflecting the 
serenity the sky. 

bubbling note heard August night, and flock birds that took 
Upland Plover passing swiftly overhead, closed chapter that was one 
the best all summer. Would that these lovely birds, with their rich, 
musical notes, their trustful ways and their large gentle eyes might abound 
the land delight the hearts all true bird lovers! 

driving back and forth from the home the Upland Plover, saw 
number interesting sights. One day was small band Black Terns 
hovering over black earth being turned five horse gang plow. 
other days four Mourning Doves, almost the first seen, flew from field; 
again three Chestnut-collared Longspurs rose from fence; and—near big 
straw stack field alive with ground squirrels—a Short-eared Owl flapped 
along broad daylight. 

But the most interesting sight the way was day when our little 
school boy and were returning from his grandfather’s the two-wheeled 
sulkey, the family dog. old Polly jogged along, suddenly 
big bird with long flapping wings came screaming toward us, followed pres- 
ently two nearly grown young. watched astonished, they crossed the 
road ahead and flew down pool water the other side the 
road, they did so, raising such striking black and white banded wings that 
exclaimed delightedly, ‘‘Willets!’’ first the young stood the brown 
field while their mother stood around trying decoy away, but when 
did not go, and harm came the young, she finally lit near them for few 
the brown earth they all looked dim, their brown toning 
almost invisibility. Quite different they were from the Upland Plover, 
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though not very different size. Slender instead plump bodied their 
long legs, the Willet’s head motion was less pronounced than the spearing 
the Plover, suggesting rather forward gaze than active movement. 

hard metallic tones, though with individual quality, the mother kept 
erying, wil-let, she flew around us, the broad black and white areas 
her wings and the white base and dusky tip her tail showing handsomely, 
her long legs extending beyond her body she flew, being dropped down be- 
fore alighting. Decoying with heroic fearlessness, she flew around close over 
us, lighting the grass beside the road, the road ahead the dog, and actu- 
ally the side the pool which the dog stood—where she was reflected 
the water. exposure was too great, risk too heavy draw the fire from 
her young. When last started the frantic mother actually flew down 
the road and ran ahead the dog. Attracted some slight motion the op- 
posite field discovered two more young standing tiny pool, from which 
the three had probably come first. wonder she was distracted, with four 
young, two either side us! 

When had gone nearly mile, the quick-eared child interrupted our 
talk, exclaiming, ‘‘I hear Willet,’’ and sure enough, there was the old bird still 
us! She may have had some other errand her own, she was fly- 
ing toward the lake, but any case, her devotion her family knew bounds. 
The prairie seemed enriched the adventure. And yet, like the Upland Plover, 
the Willet said doomed unless those who have the right, soon stay the 
hands with the gun. 

(To continued) 


COSTA’S HUMMINGBIRD—ITS TYPE LOCALITY, EARLY HISTORY 
AND NAME 


PALMER 


ALYPTE COSTAE, collected Neboux, described Bourcier, named 
honor Costa, and based specimen from ‘‘California’’, has long 
been shrouded mystery the history its collector, its describer, 

and its namesake, well its type locality. 1839 Jules Bourcier, the 
French trochilidist, one his earliest papers hummingbirds, described 
specimen from California under the name Ornismya costae the ‘‘Revue Zool- 
(II, 294, Oct. 1839). Two other notes published the following 
volume the ‘‘Revue should read connection with this de- 
one published Longuemare and Parzudaki (III, 71, May, 
1840), reference made the original description, but the type locality 
given ‘‘Baie Madeleine, basse Californie’’. This statement signifi- 
cant view the fact that was through Parzudaki that Bourcier obtained 
his specimen. the other, Dr. Neboux (III, 289, Oct. 1840) begs the 
tor the ‘‘Revue Zoologique’’ state that ‘‘le Souimanga dont 
Fresnaye fait genre sous nom Heterorhynchus olivaceus 
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Mouche décrit par Bourcier sous nom d’Ornismya costae, n’ont été 
décrits figurés que d’aprés des individus rapportés par Dr. 
Adolphe Simon Neboux was surgeon major the and his statement 
clearly shows that these species were known that time only from specimens 
brought back that vessel. 

The French frigate, command Captain Abel Petit- 
Thouars, sailed from Brest, France, December 29, 1836, and after voyage 
around the world returned that port June 24, 1839. Bancroft 
(Hist. Calif., 1886, 147), the primary object this voyage was investi- 
gate the whale fisheries the North with view the further devel- 
opment that industry and the protection French interests. Taking 
southwest course the vessel touched Teneriffe, Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, Cal- 
lao, Honolulu, Petropavlovski, Kamchatka, and arrived Monterey, October 
18, 1837. She then had 300 men board, scurvy had appeared, and the crew 
was need fresh provisions. Nearly month was spent securing supplies 
and making scientific observations Monterey. November she weighed 
anchor for Magdalena Bay, Lower California, and thence proceeded Mazat- 
lan, San Blas, and points the South From the list 
places visited the (Voyage autour Monde, III, Appendix, 1841), 
appears that the ports just mentioned were the only ones the coast 
North America which the vessel stopped. Twenty-seven days (October 
November 14) were spent Monterey, (November December 
San Blas, and (January 23, 1838) 

already stated, the original habitat Costa’s Hummingbird was given 
California; but brief summary the zoological collections the Ve- 
nus’’ (Voyage, III, 468), Blainville mentions new hummingbird (evidently 
referring this species) having been taken San Blas. California evi- 
dently slip for Lower California, and San Blas clearly error the spe- 
cies has not yet been found far south. From what now know the 
distribution Costa’s Hummingbird the only ports which the type speci- 
men could have been obtained this voyage were Monterey, Magdalena Bay, 
Mazatlan. Mazatlan had been the port the would almost cer- 
tainly have been mentioned Mexico and not California. California 
rect, Monterey must the type locality and late October early November 
the date. matter fact this hummingbird rarely the coast 
California north Santa Barbara, and then only the breeding season. 
winter migrates south San Diego and usually leaves September. Mon- 
terey late autumn therefore almost impossible locality. the 
other hand, Magdalena Bay, Lower California, given the type 
Parzudaki, who handled the type specimen upon its arrival Paris, precise- 
the place where the bird would naturally found November early 
December, and may safely accepted the true type locality. This 
tion was adopted Baird (Rept. Surv., [X, 1858, 138, and 
Cooper’s Ornithology Calif., 1870, 360), but has been lost sight later 
authors. 

Ii, then, Calypte costae was described from winter specimen from Lower 
California, when was found California and what was its subsequent his- 
tory? Apparently the first record its capture California was made 
John Xantus who collected Fort Tejon from May, 1857, November, 1858, 
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and 1859 reported this species with others nominal list the birds which 
had obtained that place (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1859, 190). 
Three years later Dr. Cooper noted its arrival San Diego April 22, 
1862 (Ornith. Calif., 360), and also its occurrence the most northern 
point its range, Haywards, 1876 Calif. Acad. 1876, 90). 
Fifteen years later the Death Valley Expedition 1891 determined the north- 
ern limits its range the desert region the interior. 

May, 1876, Stephens found nest this species the Gila River, New 
Mexico, few miles below old Fort West, but five years passed before the eggs 
were discovered. 1881 Belding obtained two nests with eggs (with one 
broken egg each set) Paz, Lower California, the opposite side 
the Peninsula from Magdalena Bay. the following year Scott 
found nest Riverside, Arizona, but did not describe the eggs. Finally, 
May 15, 1883, Gault obtained perfect set, and the first one found 
California, Arrowhead Springs, San Bernardino County. 1888 
Bryant found nest with young January Santa Margarita Island, 
Magdalena Bay. Thus the first specimen, the first eggs, and the earliest nest 
the season were all found the southern part Lower California locali- 
ties only few miles apart. Twenty years elapsed after the species was first 
discovered before was actually collected California and nearly fifty years 
intervened before the eggs were found the state. 

The species was named honor Louis Marie Costa, Mar- 
quis Beau-Regard, who served for ten years member from Chambéry 
the French Chamber Deputies. was born Marlioz, France, September 
19, 1806, and died Motte-Servolex, Savoie, France, September 19, 1864, 
his fifty-eighth birthday. the age fifteen began collect birds and 
minerals and some years later brought together beautiful collection hum- 
mingbirds which was one the special subjects his study. the time the 
species was named his honor was years age. 

The name Calypte costae (Bourcier) thus serves recall several interest- 
ing facts ornithological and otherwise; viz: (1) The visit the ‘‘Venus’’ 
California and Lower California the autumn 1837; (2) the collections 
Dr. Neboux whose history still unknown but whose name linked with that 
the Swallow-tailed Gull, said have been taken Monterey—a record 
which has not since been duplicated; (3) the first contribution Bourcier 
the literature North American birds; and (4) the Costa hum- 
mingbirds, the fate which now unknown. 

Washington, April 1918. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION THE SUBSPECIES THE 
BROWN TOWHEE (PIPILO CRISSALIS) 


SWARTH 
WITH MAP AND FIGURES 
(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


RECENT acquisition the Museum Vertebrate Zoology series 
Brown Towhees (Pipilo crissalis) from not previously repre- 
sented the collection, notably from many points the Sierra Nevada, 
suggested the desirability examination the entire group. The revision 
the ranges the three recognized subspecies, here set forth, based 
mainly upon the collection the California Museum Vertebrate Zoology, to- 
gether with the Grinnell, and Swarth deposited that 
institution. addition the writer indebted for the use specimens from 
Oregon, loaned the University Oregon Museum, through the courtesy 
Dr. John Bovard, and for the privilege examining the extensive series 
these birds the collection and including many speci- 
mens from critical points not represented the the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology. Altogether, 383 specimens were used this study. 

The Brown Towhee one several species birds characterizing the Sono- 
ran zones California, that are closely restricted their range hardly 
extend beyond the confines the state. While the Brown Towhee (Pipilo cris- 
salis) California obviously similar the Cafion Towhee (Pipilo fuscus) 
the southern Rocky Mountain region, the two being doubtless but recently de- 
rived from common the wide hiatus now existing between their ranges, 
together with the lack intergradation between them, sufficient justification 
for their being regarded distinet species. Indeed, the point worth empha- 
sizing that while the range Pipilo crissalis comparable the ranges cer- 
tain other Coast species, such Psaltriparus minimus, Aphelocoma cali- 
fornica, and the west Californian races Pipilo maculatus, all with related 
forms the Rocky Mountain region comparable Pipilo fuscus, the Brown 
Towhee has representative race eastern California such possessed 
each the other bird species cited. seems remarkable that towhees this 
group should exist the east slope the Sierras and the Upper Sonoran zone 
the desert mountains. 

The California Brown Towhee was first made known science through the 
deseription Vigors Fringilla crissalis (Zool. Voy. ‘‘Blossom’’, 1839, 19). 
His type specimen listed the the British Museum from Mon- 
terey (Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., xu, 1888, 754). Birds from the vicinity 
Monterey belong the reddish-colored race the central coast region Cali- 
fornia (though they not show the extreme manifestation the characters 
that subspecies), and there question the migration individuals 
cause confusion, for the Brown Towhees are non-migratory, the name 
applied specimen from this region, must, course, used for the central 
coast race. 

The species, long regarded subspecies Pipilo fuscus, was not further 
divided until the Anthony (Auk, 1895, 111) Pipilo fuscus 
from San Fernando, Lower 1899 MeGregor (Bull. Coo- 
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per Orn. Club, 1899, 11) Pipilo fuscus carolae, from Battle Creek, 
near Balls Ferry, Shasta County, California. This subspecies was accepted 
the Committee (Auk, 1901, 306), but was subsequently repudi- 
ated both the original (McGregor, Pac. Coast Avif., no. 1901, 
15) and the Committee (Auk, 1904, 415), supposedly rep- 


Points from which specimens were examined: 
Pipilo crissalis crissalis 
4 Pipilo crissalis carolae 
@ Pipilo crissalis senicula 
Some important points from which the species has 
been recorded previously, but from which no 
specimens were examined: 
Pipilo crissalis crissalis 
A Pipilo crissalis carolae 
Pipilo crissalis senicula 
DISTRIBUTION MAP 
MUSEUM OF VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Fig. 19. CALIFORNIA THE SUBSPECIES Pipilo 
resenting the fresh fall plumage crissalis. The name carolae was later 
revived Grinnell (Condor, xiv, 1912, 199; Pae. Coast Avif., no. 11, 1915, 
134) designating race occupying northern California and the Sacramento 
Valley. Recently obtained material corroborative the validity this sub- 
species with more extensive range than was heretofore supposed. 
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newly fall plumage the three subspecies Pipilo crissalis are 
readily distinguished, the general tone crissalis being reddish, and 
gray, while senicula appreciably darker than the other two. Senicula fur- 
ther distinguished its small size and short, stubby bill. Color differences be- 
tween the races are somewhat obscured worn and faded plumage, course, 
but even such cases they can usually separated without difficulty. This 
statement naturally does not apply specimens from intermediate localities, 
which intergradation between races occurs. 


Pipilo crissalis crissalis (Vigors). California Brown Towhee 

Type California. 

Range.—Humid coast region northern and central California, from Humboldt 
County the north, south San Luis Obispo County; other words, the relatively nar- 
row strip west the inner coast ranges Humboldt, Mendocino, western Sonoma and 
Marin counties, the San Francisco Bay region east into Contra Costa County, and south- 
ward San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, San Benito and northern San Luis Obispo 
counties. 

Specimens examined from the following County: Cuddeback, 
Mendocino County: Mount Sanhedrin, Covelo, Sonoma County: Guerneville, 
Cazadero, Freestone, Marin County: Bolinas, Nicasio, Inverness, Alameda 
County: Berkeley, Oakland, Piedmont, Alameda, Contra Costa County: Wal- 
nut Creek, Mount Diablo, Santa Clara County: Palo Alto, Monterey County: 
Pacific Grove, Carmel River, Little Sur River, Big Creek, Partington Point, 
Jolon, 2. San Benito County: Paicines, 5; Mulberry, 1. San Luis Obispo County: Paso 
Robles, Total, 66. 

Distinguishing characters.—The generally reddish coloration serves distinguish 
Pipilo crissalis crissalis from either the other two related subspecies. measure- 
ments, crissalis its typical form close carolae. Where the range 
senicula approached there diminution size, that this sense crissalis may 
said intermediate measurements between carolae and 

Remarks.—Brown Towhees from the general vicinity Monterey, the type 
Fringilla crissalis, means exhibit the extreme differentiation 
the peculiar the coast race. The bright reddish coloration 
this subspecies, the outstanding feature the race, farthest developed birds 
from immediately north and south San Francisco Bay, shown specimens 
from Sonoma, Marin and Santa Clara counties. Between this extreme and that 
the slaty hue the birds from San Diego County, there nicely graded se- 
ries steps, changes hue corresponding closely with the geographical position 
the specimens examined. Changes measurements take place similarly. 

series skins from Paicines and Mulberry, San Benito County, about 
the boundary line have indicated between the ranges crissalis and 
are intermediate character between these two races. have referred 
these birds the subspecies crissalis, which they most nearly resemble, but 
their indeterminate appearance they are closely similar other intermediates 
from San Luis Obispo County, between crissalis and 

Material hand from Humboldt and Mendocino counties limited quan- 
tity, and unsatisfactory for discrimination, the specimens being all 
young birds, else faded and molting adults. However, they appear all 
referable crissalis, though again less reddish colored than San Francisco 
Bay specimens; possibly they all exemplify varying stages intermediateness 

Pipilo crissalis carolae McGregor. Northern Brown Towhee 
Type Creek, near Balls Ferry, Shasta County, California. 
Range.—From southwestern Oregon (east the Coast Range Douglas and Jose- 
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phine counties) south through the interior northern and central California, the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin valleys, and the western slope the Sierra Nevada. 

Specimens examined from the following localities.—Oregon. Douglas County: Rose- 
burg, Josephine County: Kerby Grants Pass, California. Shasta County: Tower 
House, Trinity County: Helena, Tehama County: Mill Creek, miles northeast Te- 
hama, 10. Glenn County: Winslow, Butte County: Chico, Oroville, Sutter Coun- 
ty: Sutter, West Yolo County: Rumsey, 18. Solano County: Vacaville, 
Eldorado County: Limekiln, Amador County: Carbondale, San County: 
Tracy Lake, Stanislaus County: LaGrange, Modesto, Merced County: Snelling, 
miles south Los Bafios, Mariposa County: Pleasant Valley, Coulterville, 
Portal, 17. Madera County: Raymond, Fresno County: Hume, Dunlap, Mink- 
ler, Kern County: Weldon, Onyx, Bodfish, Walker Pass, Total, 120. 

Distinguishing characters.—Large size and grayish coloration. The color differ- 
ences suffice distinguish carolae from crissalis even excessively worn plumage. Be- 
tween carolae and senicula, while faded specimens sometimes become quite similar col- 
or, there are distinguishable differences measurements. carolae large size 
with relatively long and slender bill. (See fig. 20.) 

differences 
characterizing Pipilo crissalis carolae 
were noted specimens from the habi- 
tat that subspecies least one au- 
thor some years prior the naming 
the race. Anthony (Auk, 1895, 
110) discussion the brown tow- 
hees, remarks the less rufescent col- 
Fig. 20. BILLS TWO SUBSPECIES THE birds from Butte and Cala- 

(Pipilo crissalis); compared with typi- 

Pipilo crissalis carolae, cal crissalis, and the pallor 

No. 17360, Mus. from the south fork the Kern 

Co., River. The coloration the latter bird, 

31, 1908. which was suggested, for individuals 

from that region, grayish colored even 

fresh plumage, are especially subject fading, from the fierce sunlight 

which they are exposed, shown additional specimens from the same sec- 
tion. 


There are skins hand showing intergradation between carolae and 
cula. Specimens from the southern extremity the Sierra Nevada, birds geo- 
graphically nearest the southern California race, show wide divergence 
from the latter those from Oregon. The floor the San Joaquin Valley 
not suited the needs the Brown Towhee, and the species absent from most 
this but one specimen hand taken point twenty-two miles south 
Los Merced County, the east base the Mount Diablo range, though 
showing decided approach toward crissalis still referable carolae. 


Pipilo crissalis senicula Anthony. Anthony Brown Towhee 

Type Fernando, Lower California. 

Range.—Coastal slope southern California and northern Lower California. 
South Lower California “at least parallel 29°” (Ridgway, Birds and Am., 
1901, More explicitly, southern California the Upper and Lower Sonoran 
zones, west from the eastern bases the mountains forming the desert divides, San 
Diego, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, Los Angeles, and Ventura counties; north 
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southern San Luis Obispo County, where intergradation with Pipilo crissalis 
takes place. 
Specimens examined from the following Diego County: San Diego, 

Julian, Dulzura, Jacumba, Point Loma, Witch Creek, Warner Pass, 
Foster, Chula Vista, Puerta, Cuyamaca Mountains, Orange County: Tra- 
buco Canyon, County: San Jacinto Mountains, 28; Palm Springs, Ban- 
ning, Riverside, Jurupa Mountains, Reche Canyon, 13. San Bernardino County: 
Cajon Pass, Lytle Creek, San Bernardino, Los Angeles County: Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, 57; Glendora, Azusa, Mount Wilson, Linda San Fernando, 
Santa Monica Mountains, Ventura County: Ventura, Santa Barbara County: Lom- 
poc, Guadalupe Lake, San Luis Obispo County: San Luis Obispo, Total, 197. 

Distinguishing characters.—Small size, dark coloration, and short, stubby bill. 

Remarks.—In the distribution Pipilo crissalis senicula Ridgway 
281) this subspecies confined northern Lower California and that portion 
southern California that lies south the San Bernardino Mountains. Grin- 
nell Coast Avif., no. 11, 1915, 134), the other hand, extends the range 
northward throughout the San Joaquin along the coast through San 
Luis Obispo County. Specimens now hand from points indi- 
that the dividing line between senicula and crissalis should drawn about 
midway between the extremes above indicated. From southern California there 
abundance material all stages plumage, sufficient justify the as- 
sertion that there uniformity appearance birds from San Diego, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino and Los Angeles counties. Going northward, speci- 
mens from Ventura show the first tendency toward the reddish coloration 
crissalis, specimens from points Santa Barbara County are intermediate, 
though still nearest senicula, and one from San Luis Obispo might almost 
readily referred crissalis the southern subspecies. There are skins 
hand showing intergradation between senicula and carolae. 


MEASUREMENTS IN MILLIMETERS (AVERAGE, MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM) OF THE 
SUBSPECIES OF THE BROWN TOWHEE (Pipfilo crissalis) 


Pipilo crissalis senicula 92.9 (90.5- 95.0) (101.5-109.0) (14.2-15.0) (25.5-28.0) (16.5-20.0) 


(10 mates from San Die- 
go County) 
Pipilo crissalis crissalis 95.3 (15.0-16.0) (28.0-29.5) (19.0-21.0) 
(10 males from Santa 
Clara, Alameda, Sono- 
maand Marincounties) 
Pipilo crissalis carolae 100.7 (95.0-107.0) 113.9 (107.0-119.0) 15.6 (15.0-16.5) 28.1 (27.0-29.2) 19.3 (19.0-20.0) 
(10 males from Sierra 
Nevada in Fresno and 
Mariposa counties) 
Pipila crissalis carolae 98.1 (91.0-103.0) 109.0 (105.0-114.0) 15.7 (15.5-16.5) 28.3 (27.0-30.0) 19.8 (18.0-21.0) 
(10 males from Sacra- 
mento Valley) 
Pipilo crissalis carolae 97.5 (94.0-101.0) 109.5 (106.5-112.0) 15.7 (15.0-16.0) 27.8 (26.5-29.0) 19.8 (19.0-20.5) 
males from southern 
Oregon) 


Berkeley, California, February 1918. 


— 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Are Red-headed Woodpeckers Moving West?—On June 1915, the writer was sur- 
prised see adult male Red-headed Woodpecker (Melanerpes erythrocephalus) 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. February 1916, another was seen Roswell. The oc- 
currence this species New Mexico was considered purely accidental until August 
28, 1917, Ligon reported five birds observed along the railway track between Socorro 
and Isleta. More recently Mr. Wm. saw one Red-head near Reserve, New Mexico, 
the Tularosa River. 

examination map shows that most these birds were seen near 
transcontinental railway lines, which strongly suggests that they crossed the plains 
traveling along the lines telegraph poles which follow the railroads. probably 
not unreasonable hope that the Red-head will some day permanently extend its range 
westward include New Albuquerque, New February 
1918. 


Peculiarity Plumage Some 
There are the collection the writer 
five specimens Heermann Gull (Larus 
heermanni) which the majority, 
all, the primary coverts are white 
(as shown fig. 21). There also 
similar specimen the collection 
Wyman; and the Museum His- 
tory, Science and Art, Los Angeles, 
bird having two white feathers the 
primary coverts one wing, the other 
wing being normal coloration. 

The above specimens 
taken along the Los Angeles County 
coast winter. They are all adult 
birds, five them being fall plum- 
age with grayish head, and the other 
spring plumage with white head. Five 
the six specimens are females. The 
comparative uniformity marking 
many specimens would 
indicate something more than freak 
albinism. For this reason the case 
Fig. 21. HEERMANN GULL Los Angeles, California, March 17, 

SHOWING WHITE PATCHES WINGS. 1918. 


Additional Records European Widgeon European Widgeon 
(Mareca penelope) occasionally takes wander along our Pacific Coast 
winter visitant and has been recorded California several times, mostly quite number 
years ago. The most recent one the half-dozen records given Grinnell’s Distribu- 
tional List (Pacific Coast Avifauna no. 11) still more recent occurrence 
that male taken Merced County, Beck December 1908, this speci- 
now being the California Academy Sciences. Also there the office Drs. 
Bell and Pitres, San Francisco, mounted bird belonging the Zindo Gun 
Club, which these two gentlemen are members, which was shot Norman, Glenn Coun- 
ty, December 19, 1917, Mr. Samuel Pond, San Francisco. This bird was most 
loaned me, stranger its owners, for examination and comparison, and 
proved male European Widgeon fine winter plumage that was complete 
every detail except for tuft feathers the post-nuptial stage still remaining among 
the under tail-coverts and which are strong contrast the remainder the crissum, 
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Probably number individuals this species have been shot various times 
the years gone by, but there are very few labelled specimens museums collectors’ 
hands from this state. Most those shot have been mistaken, was the one taken 
Mr. Pond, for cross between American Widgeon (Baldpate) and Pintail Cin- 
namon Teal. The back the male bird good deal like that Pintail, while the 
red head and neck resembles that Cinnamon Teal, with the rest the bird 
closely approaching the American Widgeon, that the idea some such cross nat- 
urally suggested the mind any one unfamiliar with the European Widgeon.— 
MAILLIARD, San Francisco, February 1918. 


Another Reference Early Experiments Keeping Hummingbirds Captivity. 
—In for September, 1917, 168, called attention the experiments made 
Adolphe Boucard San Francisco 1852 keeping hummingbirds captivity. 
Boucard remained San Francisco from August 16, 1851, August 18, 1852, and then 
returned France via Nicaragua and New York. states that collected many spe- 
cimens Selasphorus rufus and Calypte anna, that one time had many sixty 
them alive, and that some them lived four months. 

With these facts mind interesting compare the following statement 
Bonaparte his “Notes sur les collections rapportées 1853, par Delattre, son 

“M. Delattre has brought back from California, with their nests. their eggs, and 
their voung, two Hummingbirds, Selosphorus ruber Edw. [=S. rufus] and anna Les- 
son. force care was able cages for seven eight months very large 
number these delightful little beings which had raised himself and the habits 
which was able make interesting observations which shall not undertake pub- 
lish.” (Comptes Rendus, April 1854, 660.) 

From other sources learn that left France January, 1851, sail- 
ing vessel bound for California and that reached San Francisco six months later 
August), after rounding Cape Horn. returned via Nicaragua and reached 
home the early part 1853, and since collected hummingbirds’ nests, and eggs, 
must bave secured them the spring 1852, arrived California after the sea- 
son 1851, and evidently left before the nesting season 1853 order stop Nica- 
ragua and still reach Paris the first half that year. 

very probable that the statements Boucard and refer the 
same least simultaneous experiments. very unlikely that two French or- 
nithologists should both conduct experiments raising the same species humming- 
hirds San Francisco 1852 and not know each other’s work. Boucard apparently 
does not mention Delattre, and the latter who never wrote very much, died shortly after 
liis return, three months before Bonaparte’s statement was published. When re- 
called that Boucard and Delattre both reached San Francisco sailing vessel Aug- 
ust, 1851, and returned via the Nicaragua route 1852, that Boucard was only boy 
when sailed and consequently rather young undertake extended collections his 
own initiative, while Delattre was experienced collector years age, seems 
more than likely that they were traveling together. fact highly probable that 
this, his first trip, Boucard was working under the direction Delattre from whom pos- 
sibly acquired some that interest hummingbirds which became marked 
later years. this surmise correct may throw some light the region where De- 
lattre collected California. Boucard intimates that most the year was spent the 
neighborhood San Francisco. That experienced collector hummingbirds De- 
lattre secured nothing except Selasphorus rufus and Calypte anna indicates that did 
not work the mountains southern California, and the birds actually brought back 
could all have been obtained the immediate vicinity San Francisco Monterey. 
Among other specimens collected was the type Passerculus alaudinus. Under these 
circumstances perhaps reasonable fix the type locality this latter species the 
vicinity San Francisco Bay. Certainly the entire list California birds obtained 
Delattre should re-examined critically the hope obtaining further light the 

1pierre Adolphe Delattre, often mentioned simply as “A. Delattre”, was born in 
Tours, France, February 12, 1805, and died at Nice, France, January 3 1854, at the age of 
49. He was an energetic explorer and traveling naturalist who devoted special attention 
to collecting hummingbirds. Between 1831 and 1851 he made several expeditions to Am- 
erica, 
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localities where the specimens were Washington, C., March 
1918. 


Odd Nest the Song Sparrow Los Coronados Islands.—Many the land 
birds inhabiting the islands off the coast California have through long isolation ac- 
quired characteristics pronounced warrant separation from the mainland 
forms. Not only has the plumage and the dimensions the birds changed but their hab- 
its have been altered conform the new conditions life. 

During the past spring was the writer’s good fortune able visit Los Cor- 
onados Islands, off the coast Lower California, and spend several days studying the 
habits the nesting birds there. One the most interesting was the local form 
song sparrow, Melospiza melodia clementae. 

There water found any the islands and but scanty growth 
vegetation growing from between the rocks the steep slopes, surely strange place 
look for nests the song sparrow. However, number the birds were seen and 
two nests located. One these, South Island, was three feet small bush and 
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WHICH FEATHERS VARIOUS SEABIRDS AND SNAKE-SKIN HAVE 
ENTERED CONSTITUENT MATERIALS, 

Photo by J. B. Dixon. 


May held one egg. was constructed grass entirely and was quite similar 
nests found the mainland. The second nest was found North Island and was cer- 
tainly strange affair, being constructed entirely feathers and the skin lizard 
(see fig. 22). 

This nest was found the midst the large colony California Brown Pelicans 
and Western Gulls. was built the ground among the rocks, but was completely hid- 
den small scrubby bush, very dense and lying flat and close the earth. The par- 
ent bird betrayed her treasures; was carefully picking way among the pelican 
and gull nests she hopped through the bush only few feet ahead and immedi- 
ately ducked back into the identical spot from which she had emerged. Directly below 
the small opening the bush was large ball feathers. This proved the nest 
and held three slightly incubated eggs. 

the only nest any species song sparrow that the writer has ever seen 
which contained much one feather. can truly said that there accounting 
for individual tastes even among the Escondido, Cali- 
fornia, February 1918, 
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The Tragical Addition New Bird the Campus List.—A dead bird any part 
one found the woods fields always suggests story. true that the story, 
even when the bird can identified, usually tells nothing more than this: That the spe- 
cies represented has occurred near the locality where its remains were found., This 
not much, but something, especially when the bird rare hitherto unknown 
that locality. 

always interesting when the finding dead bird attended circum- 
stances which suggest, addition the fact the bird’s occurrence where found, real 
story, with action and human appeal and perhaps even plot. Such story suggested 
some remains Short-eared Owl, found the Berkeley Hills and brought the 
Museum, two different dates, two different people, and two different manners 
and forms. 

the night January 29, 1918, Short-eared Owl was perched rock which 
crops from the steep gravelly north wall near the head one the two small tributary 
canyons lying between the mouths Strawberry and Claremont canyons. This slope 
can seen easily anyone who walks Haste Street and looks straight ahead him. 
The axis the canyon, extended west, would almost coincide with Haste Street. The 
half-gravelly, half-rocky slope, ledge, shows plainly, for the only dirt-colored 
area canyon otherwise more less intensely green with vegetation. 

What time night was, how long the owl had scanned the moonlit canyon 
from the high rock, cannot say, but the bird’s vigil was suddenly interrupted 
dark form swiftly bearing down silent wings. can imagine that the Short-eared 
Owl quickly crouched, startled birds before springing into the air. But had bare- 
spread its wings before the dark form had pounced upon and crunched into 
gravelly crevice the ledge. fought upward with its talons, cat-like; but, was 
cat, its antagonist was tiger, with talons that were longer and stronger. For few mo- 
ments there was lively tussle and great beating soft wings rocks; feathers were 
torn from the smaller bird and strewn over the ground; then the talons the Horned 
Owl closed the breast the Short-eared, once piercing the vitals and squeezing out 
the breath,—and the struggle was over. 

The Horned Owl, bearing the body its victim its claws, flew across the can- 
yon, probably southerly direction, toward the grove eucalyptus trees back the 
State School for the Deaf and Blind. Here engaged cannibalistic orgy, devouring 
the breast and other portions its slain relative, and not caring how many the bones 
and feathers swallowed with the flesh. 

The next morning (January 30), the Horned Owl, still gorged, and made stupid 
sunlight, was sleeping the foliage live oak eucalyptus, near the its 
feast, when man (or boy) with shot-gun passed. The owl flushed, and the mar (or 
boy) took wing shot it. Though wounded, its momentum carried some distance 
from the gunner, who hunted for the body awhile and then gave his search. 

That the story reconstructed from the evidence brought hand the Mu- 
seum. The reader, after hearing the evidence, liberty judge whether the story 
seems, least its main essentials, reasonable. 

the afternoon January 30, member the Museum staff, while strolling 
around the small canyon already described, spied some feathers near the rock already de- 
scribed, and, clambering up, collected all the larger and some the smaller ones. 
Among these were five primaries (three from the left, two from the right, wing), and 
one secondary (from the left wing). What would amount good handful small 
downy breast feathers left scattered, found, over the ledge. Some these were 
blood-spattered, torn with bits skin adhering their roots. The quills two 
larger feathers were crushed and split. the Museum compared the feathers with 
feathers study specimens and thus proved they had come from Short-eared Owl 
(Asio flammeus). 

These feathers constituted the first installment Short-eared Owl remains ar- 
rive the Museum. The second installment arrived five days later, the stomach 
Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus pacificus). February Miss Elizabeth Van Fer- 
guson, while walking “the Berkeley Hills near the Blind Asylum”, found dead 
Owl, which she retrieved and brought the Museum. Dr. Bryant, who examined 
the stomach, found that certain dark wet masses therefrom, when dried and fluffed out, 
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resolved themselves into the feathers Short-eared Owl. The close correspondence be- 
tween the localities where the wing-feathers, and the dead Horned Owl, respectively, 
were found, immediately linked suggestive manner two events hitherto not 
guessed related. Thereupon, Mr. Swarth, who skinned the Horned Owl, testified 
that had already been dead from two four days when found, and thereby proved 
correspondence between the two circumstances date well. From these facts and 
clues, from other evidence (such the finding Mr. Swarth shot the body the 
owl), and from study the canyon and elimination certain events that probably 
did not happen, has been constructed the story what well might have and probably did 
happen. 

This much least positive: Short-eared Owl has occurred near the 
Campus—which interesting because this owl has not previously been recorded 
Campus Hunt, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, 
March 1918. 


Nesting Notes from the San Bernardino Valley.—A nest with five eggs the Rock 
Wren (Salpinctes obsoletus) was taken Colton, California, March 15, 1917. The 
weather was unusually cold January, February and March, 1917; yet this the earli- 
est instance that have noticed. 

incubating three eggs. Apparently incubation was advanced. Several days later when 
visited the nest was sorry find that the eggs had been destroyed. These birds nest 
and this is, far, the latest record that have.—W. Hanna, Colton, 
15, 1918. 


The Salton Sink Song Sparrow Oro Grande, California.—I spent two days, Feb- 
ruary and 18, 1918, collecting Oro Grande, near Victorville the Mohave Desert, 
San Bernardino County, California. Nine Song Sparrows were taken, six which were 
the San Diego (Melospiza melodia cooperi), two were the Modoc (Melospiza melodia 
fisherelia), and one was the Salton Sink (Melospiza melodia saitonis). quote Mr. 
Grinnell, who has examined the specimens, saltonis particular interest 
seems our first known occurrence this species north the Colorado desert, prob- 
winter straggler. Only cooperi has been known breed along the Mohave River.” 
Claremont, California, March 1918. 


Surprising Trait the Black-necked who has observed the Black- 
necked Stilt (Himantopus mexicanus) the field who has considered its extreme spe- 
cialization wader would scarcely suspect much ability diver, yet has 
such ability little degree. While collecting Nigger Slough, the vicinity 
Los Angeles, this spring, brought down male Stilt from flock overhead. The bird, 
with the tip one wing injured, came down into open water some eighteen inches 
depth. repeatedly tried escape diving. These efforts were watched with much 
interest part, and fairly good view the performance was obtained. The wings 
were used making progress but the position the feet was not learned. The injured 
wing tip was apparent handicap and the bird did not remain below very well. dist- 
ance some four five feet was the longest dive made. The adult bird must have 
practically use for such accomplishment state nature. diver when 
its infancy? this juvenal character persisting the adult but coming the sur- 
face only under unusual Normal School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, May 1918. 


Wood Ibis San pair Wood Ibises (Mycteria americana), male and 
female presumably, which first observed March 17, 1918, were here for over one 
month, and, they have not been shot, may still the vicinity. never before saw 
Ibis here early. These birds apparently were mated, they always remained 
close together when feeding flying. have not seen them myself since April 17, but 
have heard one being seen lately. previous earliest record for the species was 
June 29, 1915, when six appeared and were promptly shot local gunners, left 
where they fell. pity that the game laws are not recognized any extent San 


Diego city and county such large percentage gunners. NRY GREY, San Diego, 
California, May 1918. 


Evidence the Food Hawks and Owls questions the 
food hawks and owls can answered reference Fisher’s “The Hawks and 
Owls the United States Relation Agriculture” (U. Dept. Agric., Div. Or- 
nithology and Mammology, Bull. 1893). this volume are found 210 pages 
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TABLE SHOWING STOMACH CONTENTS 
Numbers in first column are the serial numbers of the stomachs as preserved in the Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zoology. 


Locality Collector Stomach contents 
Marsh Hawk: Circus hudsonius 
Torrance, Los Angeles Co., Calif. A. E. Colburn pts. (mostly hair) San Diego cottontail 


(Sylvilagus auduboni sanctidiegi). 
Ferruginous Rough-leg: Archibuteo ferrugineus 


Near Corona, Riverside Co. W. M. Pierce’ pts. 1 skink (Plestiodon skiltonianum). 

Los Angeles A. E. Colburn pts. 1 beetle (£/eodessp.). 
Prairie Falcon: Falco 

Chino, San Bernardino Co. W. M. Pierce’ pts. 1 pocket gopher (7homomys bottae pallescens). 
Cooper Hawk: Accipiter cooperi 

Laytonville, Mendocino Co. F. C. Clarke wings and feathers of meadowlark 


(Sturnella neglecta), 
Sharp-shinned Hawk: Accipiter 

Laytonville, Mendocino Co. F. C. Clarke pts. of wing and flesh of sparrow (probably 

Zonotrichia). 
Sparrow Hawk: Falco sparverius sparverius 

Los Angeles Co. A. E. Colburn 15 black crickets (Gryllussp.); pts. of same. 

La Grange, Stanislaus Co. J. Dixon pts. 1 white-footed mouse (Peromyscus manicu- 
latus gambeli); pts. 3 Jerusalem crickets  (Steno- 
pelmatus irregularis); 1 cricket (Gryllus sp.). 


Mt. Diablo, Contra Costa Co. T. I. Storer pts. 5 grasshoppers (Melanoplus devastator). 
Western Red-tailed Hawk: Buteo borealis calurus 

Los Angeles A. E. Colburn 1 pocket gopher (T7homomys bottae). 

Los Angeles A. E. Colburn pts. (few bones, mostly flesh) 1 brush rabbit 
(Svlvilagus bachmani cinerascens). 

Los Angeles Co. A. E. Colburn pts. (vertebrae and hair) jackrabbit (Lepus cali- 
Sornicus bennettt). 

Los Angeles Co. A. E. Colburn pts. 1 brush rabbit (Sylvtlagus bachmani cinera- 
scens). 

Long-eared Owl: Asio wilsonianus 
Santa Ana River, near Corona, and hair field mouse (Microtus cali- 
Riverside Co. Sornicus). 
California Screech Owl: Otus asio bendirei 
Walnut Creek, Contra Costa Co. W. P. Taylor 1 Jerusalem cricket (Stenopelmatus irregularis). 
Southern California Screech Owl: Otus asio quercinus 
Kings River Canyon, Fresno Co. H. G. White pts. 4 long-legged grasshoppers (Clinopleura 


melanopleura); also eggs of same. 
Pacific Horned Owl: Bubo virginianus pacificus 


Berkeley, Alameda Co. E. Van E. Ferguson feathers and bones of short-eared owl (Asio 
JSlammeus). 
Pigmy Owl: Glaucidium: gnoma californicum 
Kings River Canyon, Fresno Co. J. Dixon 1 grasshopper (Melanoplus devastator?). 


Bryant, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, University California, Berkeley, 


February 1918. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Since the appearance the March issue 
THE the list Cooper Club 
members who have entered into military 
service, have been advised the fol- 
lowing names added this roster: 

Ernest Anderson, Esquimalt, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

and Navy Ass’n., France. 

Maunsell Crosby, Captain, Camp 
Mills, New York. 

Eastman, Major, Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, 

Gosse, Captain, 22d Army, British 
Expeditionary Force, France. 

Hartman, Engineers, American Ex- 
peditionary Force, France. 

Miss Heloise Meyer, Red Cross, France. 

Walton Mitchell, Captain, Camp Funs- 
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Carl Mueller. 

Howard Richey. 


Vol. 


Oscar Schaefer, Engineers (Forest), 
France. 

Stoddard. 

Casey Wood, Major, Office Surg. Gen., 
Washington, 

Howard Wright, Navy. 


Word comes that Major (now Colonel, 
F.) Allan Brooks found time and oppor- 
tunity the past winter make some bird 
drawings. These appealed the British 
public the extent that several sold for ten 
pounds and upwards, the proceeds going 
the Red Cross. are glad the assur- 
ance that Brooks’s brush has lost none 
its talent. 


During the latter part March, party 
California naturalists paid flying 
several the Santa Barbara group 
Islands, with results ornithological that will 
reported upon the next issue 
The new Fish and Game Commis- 
sion’s launch provided com- 
fortable and rapid means transit. Cooper 
Club men who participated the outing 
were Messrs. Evermann, Law, Mailliard, and 
Van Denburgh. 


The annual Cooper Club Business Mana- 
ger’s report, for the year ending January 
1918, drawn Messrs. Chambers 
and Law, has been filed with each the 
two Divisions the Club. The outstanding 
feature the report the increased cost 
printing, and this has necessitated not- 
able reduction the size the annual vol- 
ume THE the same time, 
spite extraordinary financial conditions, 
there has been increase subscribers 
THE CONDOR well Cooper Club mem- 
bership, very healthy state affairs 
which can all fairness credit only 
the energetic efforts our always loyal 
officers. 


the organization the Woodland Heights 
Museum Analytical Oology, with head- 
quarters present the home Mr. Mil- 
ton Ray, San Francisco. indicated 
the name chosen, the accumulation and 
study birds’ eggs engage the inter- 
ests those identified with the enterprise. 
Among the names listed the directorate 
and membership are: Rose Ray, Captain 
Eugene Wiegand, John Deas, Milton 
Ray, Dr. Sterling Bunnell, William Ray, 
Campbell, Leverett Loomis, Henry 
Carriger, Chase Littlejohn, and Oluf 
Heinemann. 


Mr. Grinnell working second 
installment his Bibliography Califor- 
nia Ornithology. Anyone with knowledge 
titles previous 1908 that were omitted 
from the Bibliography already published 
(Pacific Coast Avifauna No. will confer 
favor informing him regard them. 
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good museum material with com- 
plete data. Birds, eggs, marine forms, etc. 
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herons. Address ALFRED 
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logue, bound cloth, may have one 
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